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PKLFACE 

ThiB  Memorandum  was  prepared  as  part  of  RAND's 
continuing  research  effort  for  the  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency's  Project  AGILE.  It  addresses  itself 
to  selected  aspect*  of  the  politic*,  administration, 
social  organization,  and  culture  of  rural  Thailand  that 
are  closely  related  to  the  problem  of  maintaining  and 
strengthening  the  country's  internal  .scuritv. 

RAND  consultants  Herbert  Phillip*  (As»  i 
Professor  of  Anthropology  at  the  University  oi  ,11- 
fornla,  Berkeley)  and  David  Wilson  (Associate  Professor 
of  Political  Science,  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles)  are  intimately  familiar  with  Thai  institutions, 
cultural  patterns,  and  administrative  characteristics. 
They  both  spent,  several  years  in  Thailand  during  the 
1950'b  conducting  intensive  social  and  political 
research. 

The  praiient  hemorc  idum  draws  on  their  own  experi¬ 
ence  and  observations  a*  well  as  on  the  npen  literature 
on  Thailand  (see  the  Bibliography,  pp.  43-43).  The 
particular  aspects  discussed  in  the  paper  were  carefully 
chosen  for  their  significance  in  the  present  Thai  scene. 
However,  they  clearly  represent  only  a. small  part  of 
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the  complex  problem  of  Internal  security.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  authors'  observations  and  suggestions  may  open 
up  avenues  for  further  investigation  and  will  prove 
useful  to  those  whose  research  or  planning  in  Thailand 
must  take  into  account  the  nsturo  of  rural  Thai  society. 
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SUMMARV 

The  basic  assumption  of  this  Memorandum  is  that 
modifications  in  Thai  society  aimed  at  strengthening 
internal  security  are  likely  to  be  the  more  effective 
the  more  fully  they  take  into  account  the  motivations 
and  attitudes  of  the  Thai  people  and  the  functioning 
of  Thai  institutions,  because  of  the  nebulous  character 
of  the  communist  threat  us  it  is  perceived  at  the  local 
level,  the  Justification  and  usefulness  of  any  futuru 
security  measures  should  not  be  limited  to  that  threat  ; 
a  straight  anticommunist  approach  is  unlikoly  to  engage 
the  average  villager's  interest  and  co-operation .  On 
the  other  hand,  a  program  that  satisfies  some  of  his 
existing  needs  --  by  traditional  means,  wherever  possible 
--  promises  success. 

An  important  aspect  of  the  relationship  of  the 
villagers  of  Thailand  to  their  government,  and  one  that 
is  easily  overlooked,  is  the  ritualism  of  Thai  public 
life.  The  acting  out  of  authority  relationships  is  a 
significant  psychological  dimension  of  the  social  order. 
To  preserve  this  ritual Lsm  is  important  tor  two  reasons. 
First,  ns  the.  Thai  bureaucracy  has  become  more  and  more 
rationalized,  contact  between  village  and  government 
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hns  lessoned  and  the  relationship  hns  become  loose  and 
distant.  A  revival  of  the  ritual  of  official  government 
visits  by  the  districl  officer  or  other  dignitaries 
could  greatly  strengthen  these  relations,  second,  the 
Thai  are  apt  to  attach  at  least  as  much  significance  to 
the  propriety  of  government  programs  nu  to  their 
efficiency;  benefits  incorrectly  bestowed  are  likely 
to  cause  such  resentment  nu  to  defeat  their  purpose. 

An  attendant  difficulty  in  the  present  relationship 
of  the  government  to  the  villages  is  the  inadequacy  of 
communication  between  them.  The  government  is  poorly 
informed  about  the  state  of  the  rural  population, 
possibly  because  it  is  too  heavily  occupied  with  national 
and  international  concerns.  The  representative’  assembly 
hns  not  been  nn  effective  channel  of  information, 
partly  because  it  is  drawn  from  the  country's  social 
and  economic  elite,  and  its  members'  origins  and  tics 
are  almost  exclusively  urban.  Attempts  by  the  central 
authorities  to  promote  some  degreo  of  so  If -government  at 
the  local  level  have  not  boon  successful,  possibly 
hecnuNo  the  Thai  are  too  accustomed  by  tradition  to 
strong  central  leadership  and  a  hierarchic  order  of 


government . 
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The  most  effective  Thai  institution  in  the  paet  has 
been  the  civil  administration .  Hut  the  level  nt  which 
the  official  government  service  meets  the  general  popu 
lotion  --  tbr  district  office  --  ha?  become  overburdened 
with  routine  tasks.  Hence  the  district  officer  in  many 
catsea  in  unable  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  people. 
This  Memorandum  suggests  the  possibility  of  setting  up  n 
professional  regional  service  that  would  close  this  gap 
In  communication  by  serving  au  a  channel  of  information 
and  res pons ive  action  between  villagers  and  official 
echelons . 

Thai  villages,  as  a  rule,  are  lacking  in  organized 
groups  that  reflect  village  solidarity.  Social  life  Is 
structured  around  the  family,  and  to  a  considerable 
extent  around  the  loosely  organized  community  ot  the 
temple,  whose  lay  committee  handles  only  temple  business 
Government  organizations,  such  ns  the  village  councils, 
are  dependent  for  success  on  tho  uncertain  leadership 
of  the  district  office.  The  headman's  ability  as  n 
loader  in  limited  by  the  fact  that  he  is  caught  in  the 
middle,  a  local  man  representing  the  villagers  but  also 
trying  to  serve  the  government's  interests. 
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In  tho  development  of  new  community  activities,  two 
village  personages  are  of  potential  significance:  the 
schoolteacher ,  who  is  likely  to  he  "modern"  in  outlook 
ami  respected  and  powerful  in  his  village,  and  tho  abbot 
of  tho  temple  who,  with  his  great  prestige,  can  affect 
the  course  of  any  communal  of lore. 

In  the  actual  organisation  ol  a  community  program 
directed  al  the  strengthening  of  internal  security,  three 
groups  in  the  Thai  village  who  might  be  mobilized  to  good 
effect  are  the  veterans,  the  unemployed,  and  the  village 
youths.  Their  marginal  position  mnkos  them  likely 
targets  of  communist  organizers,  and  any  government 
program  that  employed  them,  therefore,  would  do  much  to 
thwart  such  communist  efforts  at  recruitment.  To  he 
successful,  however,  such  n  program  would  have  to  be 
constructive  and  personally  gratifying}  it  would  have 
to  create  opportunities  and  provide  skills  of  real  value, 
and  to  reward  its  participants  with  wages  and  social 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 

The  assumption  upon  which  this  paper  is  based  is 
that  any  measures  aimed  at  strengthening  the  internal 
security  of  Thailand  are  likely  to  be  most  effective  if 
they  are  carried  out  in  the  light  of  motivations  and 
attitudes  of  the  Thai  people  and  with  recognition  of  the 
way  iri  which  Thai  institutions  function.1  The  effect  of 
this  assumption  is  to  direct  attention  to  the  cultural 
patterns  and  social  structure  of  contemporary  Thailand 
and  to  call  for  an  assessment  of  the  potentialities  and 

limitation!  inherent  in  them. 

Because  the  communist  threat  in  Thailand,  in  the 
authors '  opinion,  is  still  intangible,  and  because 
insurgency  may  never  actually  occur,  security  measures 
should  have  some  practical  merit  in  the  eyea  of  Thai 
villagers  and  administrator*  over  and  above  their 
uaefulnesa  in  combatting  the  communiat  threat.  For, 


1’fhis  paper  ia  not  intended  to  provide  basic  data  on 
the  culture  or  the  social  and  political  organisation  o£ 
rural  Thailand.  Such  descriptive  materials  are  rjadily 
available;  aee  Bibliography  under  the  following:  deYoung 
1955-  Fraaer  I960;  Hanks  1959a,  1959b,  1962;  Hanks  and 
Phillips  1961;  Kaufman  1960;  Kingsbill  1960;  Klauaner 
1955-1956;  Labcharoen  I960;  Moarman  1961,  19o2a,  196/b, 
Mosal  1957,  1961;  Pendelton  1962;  Phillips  195B,  1961a, 
1963b;  Sharp  1950,  1957;  Sharp,  Hauck,  Janlckha  and 


somewhat  parmloxica  1  ly ,  the  major  difficulty  in  develop¬ 
ing  nn  effective  counterinsurgi: ncy  program  in  Thailand 
in  the  fact  that  there  is  ns  yet  little  awareness  at  the 
local  lev!  n  1  n  direct  or  immediate  communist  threat, 
within  L  hr  country.  Pol  It  leal  real  ft  lea  Jn  bans  mid 
Vietiwim  clearly  indicate  that  Hitch  a  threat  may  nri/m. 
Milt,  with  lew  cxco  pi  I  niifi ,  flint  peasants  have  been  neither 
threatened  by  nor  compelled  to  feed  communist  insurgents . 
They  have  not  been  nuked  (exccpL  perhaps  by  opium 
smugglers)  to  report  on  the  movements  of  the  border 
police  or  the  Thai  army.  Moreover,  the  political  life  of 
most  Thai  peasants  remains  largely  uneventful,  with  the 
possible  exception  of  government-sponsored  excursions  for 
village  headmen,  visits  of  Ub Ib-sponnored  information 
teams  (The  Reporter,  October  23,  1962),  and  the  recent 
requirement  that  all  Thai  nationals  carry  identification 
cards  (Bangkok  Post,  August  16  and  20,  1962).  On  the 
whole,  the  security  problems  encountered  in  Thai  rural 
communities  are  those  that  hive  always  troubled  Thai 
villagers  and  provincial  authorities:  theft,  young  men 


Textor  1933;  bhnrp,  Moore,  Vella  and  Associates  1956; 
Wilson  1962s,  1.962b;  Wilson  and  Phillips  1958.  Reference 
will  be  made  to  these  data  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
bear  on  the  central  subject  of  this  paper. 
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terrorizing  neighboring  villages,  cuttle  rustling  find 
bout  stealing,  crimes  o£  passion,  and  the  diiiiculty  ot 
controlling  the  phii  bun  (literally,  "meritorious 
spirits,"  but  actually  char ismaLlc  leaders  who  gain  a 
following  Lhrough  their  religious  or  magical  powers J . 

It  is  true  that  communist  association  with  some  ot 
Liu  hc  problems  lmu  given  them  a  more  portenLous  casL. 

1  lie  police  have  alleged,  tor  example,  that  some  oL  Lhe 
cattle  rusLling  gangs  in  Lhe  northeast  were  organized  by 
communist  agenLH  (hnngkok  I’osL,  March  IJ  and  31,  1962)  . 

Too,  one  ci  the  major  suu poets  in  the  "Northeast  Communist 
Conspiracy  Case"  was  a  young  attorney  who  gained 
cone iderab li  1  ami  by  representing  villagero  In  court 
tree  o£  charge.  Hul ,  although  there  obviously  is  some 
communinL  influence,  the  villager  probably  does  not  yeL 
recognize  its  character  and  political  identity.  it  may 
he  signiiicnnL  that  the  northeastern  youths  who  crossed 
Lite  border  to  t  Lght  tor  Kliottg  l  e  when  he  wan  associated 
with  tin  l'athet  ban  explained  Liu  it  actions,  not  by 
Baying  that  they  "considered  Llteinse  1  vett  1  to,"  nr  that  they 
were  "dissat  l  h  1  Led  with  thn  Ihmgkok  government,"  or  even 
that  "Khong  be  is  t  great  man,"  IuiL  simply  by  such  state¬ 
ments  as  "it  was  the  dry  season  and  I  had  nothing  else  to 
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do"  and  "I  thought  it  would  be  tun."  Whether  they  were 
being  ti ones L  or  not,  their  explannt ions  would  have  seemed 
normal  and  plausible  Lo  the  average  peasant .  It 
requires  no  special  pleading  to  recruiL  i  group  ol  youLlia 
Lor  adventure  and  a  chance  to  gain  tame  and  power. 

The  strongest  radio  signal*  in  nortlie  istern  and 
northern  halland  aie  irom  communJsL  stations,  and  Llie 
vLl  lagers  listen  to  t  hem,  hut  t  hey  do  mo  for  the  Name 
reasons  that  Lhey  listen  to  Lin  weaker  government 
stations:  tor  the  playing  of  local  or  regional  music  and 

the  performance  o£  indigenous  comedy  and  drama.  What 
liLLle  evidence  there  1b  (Moorman  1961,  Musel  1963) 
strongly  suggests  that  villagers  either  ignore  or  distrust 
the  thinly-veiled  political  broadcasts  of  both  Lite 
Communists  ami  the  govo rumen l. ,  preferring  to  rely  on 


^Unless  otherwiHc  indicated,  all  direct  quotations 
in  tills  paper  are  drawn  from  interviews  by  Herbert 
Phillips  with  a  number  of  Thai  assistant  district 
officers,  most  of  them  with  a  peasant  background.  The 
explanations  cited  here  were  repotted  by  one  ni  them,  who 
had  met  a  group  til  these  young,  volunteers  when  they  were 
returning  home  from  bans  al  Lite  beginning  of  Liu  j  .firing 
season  (a  period  when  Lhey  did  have  "something  to  du  ). 

A  striking  aspeeL  of  this  encounter  is  the  facL  LbaL  1l 
never  occurred  lo  the  Assistant  District  Officer  to 
arrest  ilie  hoys,  riqsirL  them,  or  in  any  way  consider  them 
a  source  of  concern.  In  U  l,  lie  Laid  the  author  of  their 
escapade  with  a  touch  ol  admiration  and  even  envy,  not 
apprehension  or  suspicion, 
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word-of-mouth  itiiiiHiiilfislon  £01“  ci  fitlib  lc  politico! 
in  format-  ion  . 

Thoue  remark*  arc*  not  Intended  to  minimize  flit* 
oxtenL  of."  tho  coniimm ir.L  threat ;  Limy  merely  point  up 
Lin  nelai  ions  iiaLnn*  >r»  perceived  aL  Uto  local  level. 

The  Communists  In  Thailand  have  tried  to  induce  boys  to 
fighl  tor  Llioiii  for  ail  von  Lure  uul  f/uiui  rather  than 
ideology,  Limy  art*  giving  people  "things  to  do"  during 
periods  0 1  unemployment,  and  they  ire  providing  villa g e r • 
with  expensive  Hervico'i  free  of  charge.  Hiub  ,  Limy  are 
exploiting  precisely  those  traditional  motivations  which 
the  ihni  government  shot)  Id  consider  In  devising  tho  non- 
military  portion  of  any  counter  insurgency  program. 

'1  ho  inference  to  he  drawn  from  these  Introductory 
observe t Lons  is  that  a  progi am  designed  Lo  strengthen 
internal  security  ought  not  Ln  make  anticommunism  Lln 
organizing  principle.  On  the  contrary,  such  a  program 
Should  seek  to  base  ituell.  on  existing  needs,  as 
presumably  the  (’,  mimntisLH  for  their  part  will  try  to  do. 
Mnrenvet  ,  il  should  seek  Lo  satisiy  such  needs  by 
traditional  means  wherever  possible. 
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ll.  THK  PUP  hi, KM  OF  THE  THAI  VILLAGE  ADMINISTRATION 

The  present  Thai  government  obviously  has  Severn  1 
advantages  over  Lhe  Communists  in  den  ling  with  the 
peasantry.  Its  i epresentat Ives  hnve  more  money  than  the 

CommuniMtH  ;  it  has  organizational  freedom;  it  has 
mithoriLy;  it  linn  politic/*!  legitimacy;  and  iL  haw 
popular  aceeplann  Political  legitimacy  in  Thailand, 
however,  in  not  an  Invariable  attribute;  iL  munt  be 
continually  validated.  Mont  oi  Lhe  difficulty  in  Lhe 
nor  L  lie  a  h  L  Lod  iy  is  due  to  the  tact  that,  until  recently, 
the  government  has  tended  to  ignore  the  need  to  validate 
Its  position  either  through  certain  rituals  or  hy  pro¬ 
viding  practical  services.  The  Cornier  involve  such  things 
ns  government-sponsored  civil  and  religious  ceremonies, 
visits  by  government  officials  of  nlJ  levels,  and  Hingling 
out  and  rewarding  individuals  known  to  have  special 
aunouiat  ions  with  the  region.”*  The  latter  include  the 


'it  is  not  insignificant  tliaL  most  Individuals  who 
have  gained  miLional  prominence  ns  "northeasterners"  or 
au  "repreiieiiLnL ives  oi  nortlic.inLern  interests"  have  iilmosi 
invariably  been  identified  an  belonging  to  some  antr- 
governnieuL  group.  It  is  inexplicable  that  more  has  not 
linen  done  to  publicize  tin  northeastern  background  of 
field  Marshal  Sarl.t  and  other  high  government  and  military 
officials,  especially  in  Liu  northeast  iLselC. 
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bu tiding  find  financing  o£  new  wells  and  reservoirs, 
institution  o £  heal th  services,  provision  o£  food  during 
periods  o£  b light  or  flood,  and,  most  important  to  the 
villagers,  repair  ami  construction  o£  village  temples. 

Tim t  ami  IJ.S.  administrators  Lend  Lo  value  practical 
services  /is  the  chief  moans  by  which  the  government 
affirms  iLs  legitimacy,  and,  in  this  respect,  American 
foreign  aid  philosophy  has  greatly  Intluenced  Thai 
budgetary  thinking.  In  the  authors'  Judgment,  however, 
the  government's  ritualistic  functions  are  of  equal,  and 
peril,  ps  even  greater,  importance  Lo  the  peasantry. 

Questions  of  legitimacy,  of  course,  are  ultimately 
based  upon  the  villagers'  conceptions  oi  Lhe  nature  anil 
role  ol  government.  Thai  peasants  are  like  the  citizens 
of  most  countries  In  assuming  that  /my  regime  is  acceptable 
first  of  all  by  virtue  of  its  capacity  Lo  establish  and 
maintain  authority.  lUil,  beyond  thin,  they  have  more  nr 
less  explicit  expectations  about  the  nature  oi  that 
authority  anil  their  relationship  to  1l.  these  expecta¬ 
tions  arm  crucial  In  wimping  theh  loyalty  to  the 
authority,  their  readiness  Lo  subvert  it,  or  their  in 
difference  to  It  --  lactors  that  play  n  determining  role 
In  the  success  or  failure  ol  rural  hawed  i evo I ut ionat y 
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wnrfnrc .  The  Thai  peasanto'  expectations  find  definitions 
of  government  are  relatively  simple:  they  look  to  their 
government  as  a  source  of  >*eni: i«* .  benevolent  concern, 
ns  an  organisation  that  in  its  ideal  form  lias  the 
Attributes  of  a  strong,  wise,  buL  indulgent  father.  This 
analogy  in  noL  a  literary  one;  villagers,  in  talking  to 
one  of  the  authors,  made  it  quite  explicit  when  they  said: 
"The  government  in  like  our  father  and  we  are  like  its 
children."  Hy  the  same  token,  they  hope  that,  like  a 
good  Thai  father,  Lho  government  will  be  neither  meddle 
some  nor  exploitative  in  dealing  with  its  "children." 
Thus,  while  villagers  very  much  want  the  government  to 
be  present ,  they  do  not  want  iL  to  be  heavy-handed .  They 
welcome,  lor  example,  the  modern  medicines  that  are 
available  to  them  aL  government  dispensaries,  but  they 
are  highly  sensitive  to  being  looked  down  upon  or  over 
charged  hy  the  dispensing  health  officer.  At  suc.li 
moments,  they  are  considerably  more  aware  of  the  insult 
suffered ,  real  or  imagined,  than  of  Llui  medical  benefits 
received,  even  though  such  medical  help  may  thereLofore 
have  been  unobtainable. 

Ibis  is  why  tin  i  ileal  acts  of  government  are  so 
immensely  Important.  They  represent  to  the  peasant  not 


only  expressions  of  the  regime's  interest  in  him  but 
acknow I edgments  of  his  own  importune*  to  the  government. 
Villagers  assume,  for  example,  that  when  ft  government 
of f Lciftl  "goes  to  Lite  trouble"  (their  plirflne)  of  visiting 
tin-in,  lu>  doe#  no  not  only  Lo  express  Ids  benevolent  concern 
but  also  because  lie  needs  them  to  renffirm  nnd  lep.it  imftto 
his  own  position.  Whether  lie  he  n  district  officer  or  ft 
df  puty  minister,  on  official  thus  provides  them  with  the 
opportunity  to  play  out  their  pftrt  of  the  politics! 
dialogue,  tor  villagers  actunl  ly  enjoy  making  known  to 
LhoBe  in  power  their  willingnosB  Lo  be  ruled.  Indeed, 
thin  is  to  Lliem  one  of  the  mnjor  plensuren  of  being  a 
citizen. 

Every  encouragement,  therefore,  should  be  given  to 
Thai  officialdom  to  expand  or  reinstate  these  trnditionnl 
functions  of  government',  mid  thus  once  ngnin  to  establish 
its  officials  as  aclivu  elements  in  the  dynamic  structure 
oi  authority.  A  regrettable  effect  of  lint  rationalization 
of  Thai  bureaucracy  has  been  the  diminution  of  these 
activities,  as  rural  officials  have  become  Increasingly 
burdened  with  paper  work  nnd  other  administrative  tanks 
that  tie  them  to  their  desks. 


One  contr IbuL  ton  to  rt  solution  of  the  problem  might 
1)0  the  .simple  requirement  tlwiL  every  district  ofiicer  in 
Thailand  spend  cons iderah  1  o  time  vlsitinp  tlu*  villages 
(t/imbon  f>r  mu  ban ,  depending  upon  local  settlement 
patterns)  under  his  Jurisdiction ,  with  a  view  to 
deter,  min  trip  local  wants  and  the  extent  to  which  lie  might 
ten  1  Is t len  1  1  y  meet  them.  Though,  at  best,  this  would 
enable  him  Lo  visit  a  given  village  only  it  Intervals, 
this  would  represent  a  great  improvement  over  Lite  present. 
(According  to  the  assistant  district  officers  interviewed, 
there  are  distrlcL  officers,  including  the  informants' 
superiors,  who  not  once  during  Lheir  tours  ol  duty  have 
ventured  iuLo  any  village.)  Indeed,  such  visits  should 
not  be  too  frequent,  lent  the  district  officers  be 
regarded  as  meddlers  who  disturb  the  daily  routine  of 
village  life  and  who,  11  they  have  Lo  ho  ted  and  housed, 
become  a  financial  burden  to  the  local  peopLe,  os  pec la  11 y 
t£  they  are  accompanied  by  a  roLitnie .  because  status  and 
symbolic  cons  itlerat  ions  are  crucial  on  these  ocean  Ions, 
such  trips  should  not  he  delegated  to  assistant  district 
of  leers  or  other  junior  members  ol  the  district  officer's 


stall  . 
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Kroin  the  point  o£  view  of  stimulating  village 
loyalties,  this  procedure  would  be  fat  more  effective 
Llian  the  practice,  current  In  the  northeast,  ol  taking 
village  headmen  on  excursion*  to  hangkok  or  to  proviiu  Lai 
center*,  these  to  be  entertained  and  Lectured  on  anti¬ 
communism.  It  i»  the  authors 1  observation  that  the 
latter  practice  is  based  upon  an  untenab  1  ti  assumption 
nbouL  the  nature  of  Thai  rural  social  organization,  that 
Is,  on  the  belief  that  the  flense  ol  loyalty  and  obligation 
created  in  the  individual  headman  will  extend  to 
villagers  under  him.  MoBt  evidence  indicates  that  it 
cannot,  mainly  because  no  headman  would  presume  to  control 
Lhc  loyalties  and  obligation*  of  others.  Regular  visits 
by  the  district  of  fleers  would  seem  lo  have  an  advantage 
also  over  the  traveling  service  teams,  recently  organized 
by  the  Ministry  oi  the  Interior,  that  provide  contact 
between  the  administration  and  isolated  villages,  While 
useful  In  furnishing  these  villages  sporadic  medical 
assistance  and  supplying  them  with  small  tools  and 
construction  material,  these  teams  lack  the  permanence 
and  familiarity  of  the  district  olllcer,  with  whom  it  ifl 
possible  and  profitable  for  the  villagers  to  develop 
mutual  obligations  and  personal  loyalties.  There  are 
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hnund  Lo  be  villagers,  tor  example,  who  will  want  to 
cultivate  the  connection  created  by  Lhc*  via  it  of  a 
government  official,  wit  h  a  view  to  Lin  possibility  ol 
Limit"  vlfiil  log  lilm  in  turn  Lo  ask  tor  Invert)  and  counsel. 
Ami  if  lie  1*  the  district  officer,  Limy  will  noL  have  to 
Leave  1  no  Ltu  as  Hnngkok  to  see  him.  Such  a  program  of 
personal  visits,  there  lore,  ii  iL  is  not  carried  out 
perfunctorily,  inly, lit  serve  Lo  revive  the  paternal LmlIc 
qu  is  1-  tarni  1  in  1  relationship  that  once  obtained  heLween 
pennant  and  government  official,  the  moat  substantial 
basis  lor  political  loyalty. 

As  to  Lhe  role  that  practical  services  migbL  play  in 
strengthening  the  relationship  between  government  aid 
peasant,  two  considerations  loom  especially  large. 

First,  despite  appearances  lo  Lhc  contrary,  I'hniland 
has  no  strong  tradition  of  Lhe  government  operating  as  a 
service  agency.  That  is  Lo  say,  villagers  do  noL  assume 
that  the  purpose  of  government  is  Lo  provide  lor  them. 

To  lie  sure,  a  munificent  and  benevolent  government  does 
bestow  gilts  upon  the  people,  hut  Liu  giving  turns  upon 
the  inclinations  of  the  governors,  iiol  upon  the  wants  of 
the  governed.  , Since  the  villager1)  look  on  practical 
services  /is  a  gilt  rathe)  than  as  Limit  cine,  the  manner 
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In  which  such  services  are  offered  becomes  Lo  them  Just 
nu  Important  as  the  lac  t  that  they  arc  provided.  If 
government  lie  1  p  Is  to  buy  polltlcnl  loyalty,  It  must  bo 
mi  unmistakable  expression  of  the  government's  benevolence 
and  concern.  Thus,  any  funds  thnt  the  Thai  or  U.o. 
governments  may  be  Investing  In  practical  service  projects 
for  the  northeast  may  prove  politically  sterile  it  the 
sole  concern  is  for  the  projects'  technical  success  ("will 
the  well  pumps  draw  water?"),  and  no  attention  is  given 
to  the  spirit  and  form  In  which  this  support  is  proffered. 
Vi1 lagers  are  inordinately  sensitive  to  the  comportment 
of  a  government  official;  how  they  are  treated  by  him 
Lends  to  become  more  Important  than  the  reason  for  the 
official's  presence,  no  matter  how  borelLciul  ft  may  be. 

The  second  point  concerns  what  may  be  an  inevitable 
concomitant  of  any  government  program  designed  Lo  bring 
practical  services  on  a  large  scale  to  village  eoinmun  it  l«s . 
Prank  recognition  should  be  given  to  thu  possibility  that 
the  rural  populations'  assessment  of  government  will 
boi  om<  mot  e  crit  ical  as  the  rate  of  governmental  activity 
among  them  increases.  Haiti,  paradoxically ,  social 
services,  economic  development  programs,  and  the  lllu 
may  help  create  a  situation  in  which  imbv*  r  s  Iv*  p<  iLtleal 
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forees  have  more  rather  than  fewer  targets.  (In  a 
centra l  plain  villain  which  one  of  the  mLhors  came  La 
know  ini  ini  Italy,  there  was  not  n  «  in  U>  adult  villager 
who  did  not  expect  soma  financial  "nibbling"  it  govern 
11,(1  it  Hrrv  lea  ptnJeeLs  oh  Intr  inw  ie  In  their  [Inducing.) 
Ihi.x  in  not  to  deny  Ilia  utl  1 1. L y  yl  government  eat* vice 
project*  hut  « imply  tod  iw  niLenllon  to  Uiaii  inhorauL 
rlwl  Mi  A.’J  the  MCflli  at  those  projects  incrcHsi  d  ,  HO  will 
the  potential  lor  "nibbling."  It  la  essenLlal,  therefore, 
Llm L  corruption  bo  kept  Lo  i  minimum  lout  It  become 
politically  harmful .  It  iL  Increases  in  scope,  however, 
it  will  weaken  the  moral  posLure  Lhat  government 
invariably  nsuumes  when  InLrmkic  lug  social  welfare 
projects  to  villages,  anil  lL  will  make  Lin  peasants  ever 
more  aware  of  the  gap  between  promise  ami  performance, 
lhat  villagers  tend  to  evaluate  government  service 
projects  lean  by  the  fpinlltv  of  the  performance  Ilian  hy 
tie  dug  tee  Lo  which  i.L  Jails  ti  hoi  L  of  what  the  government 
had  promised  (  i  more  precisely,  whit  they  th Ink  tin 
government  had  promised).  (lihnrp  1930  Is  especially 
cog* n  t  on  this  point . ) 
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III.  Till.  STRUCT URk  OF  AUTHORITY  AND  THfc 
*  n,UW  OF  IN  FORMAT  ION 

Tin  throe  k  inds  o£  institutions  In  Ihailand  i  lint 
would  appear  to  facilitate  the  Clow  o£  information  between 
the  countryside  and  Hangkok  are  the  representative 
assembly,  the  civil  administration,  and  the  vmltnih  local 
inat itutlons  ot  Kell  government .  None  of  these,  however, 
hue  been  wholly  hucccbh£uI  In  this  respect. 

in  1932,  the  ye nr  of  the  revolution,  an  ostensibly 
representative  national  assembly  wna  established  in  ihii 
land  by  popular  election  and  with  the  authority  to  eo,,,rol 
legislation  and  administration.  From  the  very  beg  inn  inn , 
however,  tin*  attitude  of  tin*  new  Thai  lenders  toward  the 
national  assembly  was  somewhat  ambivalent.  Their  buren  - 
cratic  background  inclined  many  of  them  toward  a  strong 
executive  government  anil  nourished  their  uua  pic  ions  ol  an 
unprecedented  and  unpredictable  body  of  men,  each  ol  whom 
had  his  personal  sources  of  power.  These  new  lenders 
would  have  preferred  an  assembly  consisting  ol  wise  and 
gentle  counselors  who,  by  expressing  the  consensus  ol  the 
nation,  would  provide  the  administration  with  the  guidance 
and  information  it  needed  in  governing  the  country.  Their 
view  ran  counter  to  the  doctrinaire  belief  that  an 
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assemhly  *s  proper  function  w ns  to  bcivo  nB  a  watchdog 
for  the  public  interest  and  ns  the  embodiment  of  a 
general  will  that  commanded  government.  Ibis  radical 
viewpoint,  which  bad  little  basis  in  Thai  tradition  but 
had  come  home  in  the  luggage  of  student*  loturning  from 
Kurope,  turned  out  to  be  the  prevalent  one  among  the 
men  who  were  elected  to  the  national  assembly.  The 
tensions  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  side 
of  the  government  that  arose  from  this  conflict  of  basic 
attitudes  have  resulted  in  rendering  the  national 
assembly  ineffectual. 

Although  the  constitution  guarantees  it  a  powerful 
position,  the  national  assembly,  in  its  ambivalent  role, 
has  never  succeeded  in  developing  its  potential  authority. 
During  t h  short  life  since  1932,  it  has  sutfered  the 
indignity  of  being  summarily  closed,  dissolved,  and 
reorganised/*  Moreover,  fear  that  it  may  not  always 


^ In  the  various  governments  that  preceded  the 
interim  regime  of  Field  Marshal  Barit,  the  national 
representative  body  took  different  forms.  These  included 
several  bicameral  assemblies,  with  the  lower  house  elected 
by  the  people  and  the  upper  house  either  appointed  (1957- 
1961)  or  elected  by  special  procedures  (1946-1947),  as 
well  as  a  single  bouse  (1932-1946  and  1951-1957)  consisting 
of  two  categories  of  members  --  one  elected  and  the  other 
appointed  by  the  cabinet.  Today,  all  members  are  appointed, 
and  the  national  assembly  serves  concurrently  as  legislature 
and  constitutional  commission. 
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brlmve  In  a  representative  and  competent  manner  hns 
caused  various  safeguards  to  b*  provided  in  the  const i~ 
Cut  ion  against  the  independence  of  iLs  elected  repre- 
r»<  ntat  Ivon . 

Another  cause  of  weakness  is  that  parliamentary 
group#  have  little  strength  outside  the  assembly. 

Part  Lea  are  poorly  organized  and  lack  any  substantial 
popular  bane.  Though  Imlivldua  I  members  of  parliament 
nmy  be  strong  within  their  constituencies,  there  are  no 
nationwide  organizations  Lo  impose  discipline  within  the 
assembly.  The  political  solitude  of  its  members 
contributes  to  the  overwhelming  dominance  of  the  execu¬ 
tive  over  the  assembly,  bearing  the  immense  prestige  of 
llin  Majesty's  government  and  supported  by  the  bureaucracy 
in  general  and  the  military  in  particular,  the  cabinet  la 
usually  able  to  prevail  over  tin  assembly.  It  has 
managed,  wLth  rare  exceptions,  to  impose  by  various  means 
an  iron  discipline  on  its  majority  ami  Lo  ignore  whatever 
opoosltlon  there  may  have  been.  The  assembly,  therefore, 
Ins  had  little  effect  on  the  making  and  implementation  of 
po I  Ley . 

I  von  though  it  has  never  exercised  its  full  consti¬ 
tutions!  powers,  the  national  assembly  has  nevertheless 
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bccome  a  fixed  Institution  within  the  political  system. 
Moreover,  it  serves  certain  functions  besides  the  purely 
symbolic . 

Aside  from  its  formal  legislative  powers,  the 
assembly  performs  at  least  two  political  functions.  The 
first  is  related  to  regionalism,  the  most  serious  divisive 
force  in  the  society  ol  the  kingdom.  Regional  feeling  is 
strong  in  the  outer  reaches  of  the  country,  particularly 
in  the  northeastern  and  northern  provinces.  In  the  not- 
too-distant  past,  these  areas  were  outside  the  direct 
administration  of  the  Bangkok  monarchy,  ruled  by  heredi¬ 
tary  princes  or  governors  and  in  opposition  to  the  central 
government  on  ethnic,  economic,  linguistic,  and  cultural, 
as  well  as  historical,  grounds.  It  is  the  national 
assembly  that  today  provides  regional  notables  with  a  means 
of  gaining  prestige  in  the  capital  and  a  forum  for  airing 
their  grievances.  To  the  extent  tlinL  the  assembly  perforins 
this  function,  it  links  the  outer  areas  of  the  country  to 
the  center  and  siphons  off  many  of  the  pressures  that 
otherwise  might  lead  to  the  development  of  ever  more 
irascible  local  feelings.  Most  of  the  outspoken  regional 
critics  of  the  central  government  either  have  been  in  tin 
assembly  or  have  hopes  of  being  there  Home  day.  The  link 
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that  the  assembly  creates  between  the  regional  lendera 
and  Bangkok  Is  of  obvious  Importance  In  the  organization 
of  internal  security. 

The  national  assembly  Is  valuable  as  a  forum,  not 
only  Cor  these  regional  representatives,  but  Lor  the 
display  of  a  broader,  though  still  limited,  range  of 
political  attitudes.  The  changing  nature  of  Thai  society 
renu 1 ts  in  the  circulation  of  a  great  many  different  ideas 
and  points  oL  view,  both  traditional  and  novel,  and  a 
large  number  of  these  receive  a  hearing  on  the  assembly 
floor.  They  are  not  in  every  case  to  he  interpreted  nr. 
the  work  of  a  pressure  group  seeking  Lo  modify  legislation 
in  a  purposeful  manner.  Thailand  is  almost  completely 
lacking  in  organizations  that  might  give  currency  Lo  the 
Interests  of  particular  groups.  Thus,  Lhu  nnoembly  helps 
to  make  articulate  the  voice  of  public  opinion. 

In  large  measure,  the  national  assembly  represents 
the  social,  economic,  and  political  elite  of  the  country. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  iLs  members  have  always  been 
civil  or  military  bureaucrats,  lawyers,  and  uchoo 1  teachers . 
Those  who  do  not  come  from  Bangkok  have  their  origins  In 
provincial  towns.  Thus,  in  a  predominantly  agricultural 
country,  farmers  and  their  interests  have  had  only  very 
small  representation.  (Bee  Wilson  1962b.) 
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Both  Lhc  interior  administrat ion  and  local  govern¬ 
ment  are  at  present  in  n  state  of  ilux.  Generally 
speaking,  interior  administration  has  been  direct  and 
highly  centralized  The  two  basic  administrative  units 
are  the  province  (clmngwnt )  and  ihe  district  (amplnir)  . 

The  senior  olliclal  in  each  of  the  seventy-one  provinces 
is  the  governor,  a  profess ionn  1  civil  servant  of  high 
rank  appointed  hy  the  Crown  upon  nomination  by  the  office 
ol  the  undersecretary  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 
Also  operating  at  Lhc  provincial  level  are  officials  of 
tin  police  department  and  of  various  ministries  (Kiluca 
Lion,  Agriculture,  Finance,  and  others)  that  work  with 
the  governor.  In  the  AAB  districts,  the  senior  official 
Ls  the  district  officer,  a  profess  Iona  1  civil  servant 
appointed  hy  the  Department  of  the  interior  (J.n  the 
Ministry  o£  the  Interior),  who  works  with  officials  from 
other  ministries  much  as  Liu  governor  does  at  the  provin¬ 
cial  level.  'Ihe se  district  officers  and  ministerial 
officials  tr e  under  the  control  of  the  governor  and 
represent  the  lowest  level  of  prof cun  Inns  I  administration. 

Within  the  district,  there  are  two  kinds  ol  admin Ls 
trativo  units,  the?  lower  being  the  villages  or  hamlets 
(muban ) ,  which  are  grouped  into  the  larger  communes 
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(tambon) .  Every  village  luts  a  headman,  chosen  Irom  among 
Lhe  villagers.  1  lit*  headmen  of  a  commune  choose  one  of 
their  number  to  be  commune  chief.  Ne  .ther  of  these  two 
oftiern  is  patt  ol  Lhe  professional  service. 

In  recent  years  Lhe  central  authorities  have  made 
noun  efforts  to  develop  local  »e  I  L-govei  nment .  In  fact, 
as  early  as  19  13  an  act  was  passed  lor  Lhe  establishment 
of  self-governing  municipalities,  buL  the  experiment  was 
not  very  successful.  Since  then,  a  number  of  legislative 
enactments  have  established  new  institutional  arrangements 
aimed  at  se  1  f-governroent :  the  elected  provincial  and 
commune  councils,  the  sanitary  district,  and  the 
reoi'f’ an i/ed  municipalities.  There  is  little  evidence, 
however,  that  these  have  come  to  play  a  vital  role 
(Thailand,  Department  of  the  Interior,  1958). 

Local  councils  have  never  acquired  the  needed 
authority,  and  traditional  patterns  of  local  authority 
run  counter  to  the  ideas  of  commune  and  village  councils. 
The  lack  of  popular  response  can  he  explained  partly  by 
t\  genuine  skepticism  about  such  councils,  not  only  In  the 
villages  hut  on  the  part  of  administrative  officials  al 
the  level  of  the  governor  and  the  district  officer,  wixs 
are  expected  to  provide  leadership.  In  the  vlllago,  this 
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skopticism  Is  Intensified  by  a  traditional  predilection 
for  strong  outside  authority  and  leadership  in  any  co¬ 
operative  action  (see  Phil  Lips  1963b). 

The  administrative  institutions  have  been  lar  more 
effective,  because  they  correspond  most  nearly  to  Thai 
conceptions  ot  the  way  things  wnrl  .  The  Thai  expect 
authority  to  correspond  with  staLus,  and  status  to  corn* 
s  pond  with  otficial  rank.  There  tore ,  the  hierarchic 
structure  ot  an  administrative  bureaucracy  stimulate*) 
their  pouiLive  response  and  provides  motivations  anil 
means  tor  administrative  control. 

The  districL  otiicer  is  the  most  important  figure  in 
the  administration  of  internal  security  in  rural  Thai land. 
Tin  historical  circumstances  which  account  tor  the  insti¬ 
tution  ol  his  oiiice  present  some  interesting  parallels 
with  Lhe  contemporary  situation.  In  tile  latter  part  o£ 
the  nineteenth  century,  the  Integrity  ot  Lhe  system  of 
government  ot  the  Thai  peoples  was  threatened  by  challenges 
that  originated  in  he  empire  buildlip  of  Croat  hiltaln 
in  Upper  Him  ina  and  tile  Northern  Inlay  stall's,  and  oi 
Prance  in  Cambodia  and  1  wtuit  .  The  Siamese  government  at. 
the  time  consisted  of  a  rather  chaoLle  set  ol  institutions 
tied  together  by  personal  allegiances  md  tributes  that 
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were  focused  in  several  centers,  the  most  important  o£ 
them  Bangkok.  At  the  outer  limits  these  lines  of 
loyalty  became  attenuated  and  often  confused.  Unit, 
Chiengmai,  Chian*  (Xiang)  Kliuang,  or  Phnom  lrnh  might 
pay  tribute  not  only  to  bnngkok  huL  to  other  renter* , 
such  /is  liud  or  i  lUirmesw  capital.  these  remote  rep, ions 
were  the  most  susceptible  Lo  imperialist  man ipu l aL ion , 
and  In  the  enurm  of  events  brllnin  and  France  did  indeed 
gain  control  oL  many  n£  Liu  outer  territories.  ihe  lhal 
government's  response  to  thLs  challenge  was  Lo  solidity 
its  control  over  whaL  it  regarded  as  its  territory,  in 
order  Lo  prevent  further  penetration  by  the  imperialists. 

To  this  end,  the  throne  appointed  lord  lieutenants  to 
nerve  above  the  existing  governors  or  local  lords  (chap) , 
and  district  officers  to  nerve  between  the  latter  and 
l,he  people.  Ibis  reorg/m i/.at Loo  was  carried  out  gradually 
over  <i  number  of  years.  Kventunlly,  the  Inn  editary 
governors  and  chao  were  replaced  by  civf'  servants,  ind 
a  fully  centralized  system  provided  the  kind  of.  in  format  ion 
m(|  cl*  ree  of  iilmln  i  ntrat  l.ve  t<  upon  ft  l  veness  that  psrmlLLed 
the  j  overnmeiit  to  im  et  the  threats  Lo  its  author  ity. 

Today,  this  system  is  no  longer  fully  adequate  to 
tlu  demands  ot  a  changed  situation.  Although  I  he  <  au  *f  * 
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of  Lhie  inadequacy  nrc  different  from  the  reasons  that 

prompted  admin istrativc  reforms  In  t  lie  into  nineteenth 

conLury,  the  historical  comparison  may  well  hold  n  useful 

lesson  i nr  those  in  search  ol  a  course  of  action.  The 

Thai,  government  at  present  is  suffering  from  the  results 

of  a  communication  gap.  Lt  needs  more  in  format  ion  than 

the  existing  administrative  strnctur*  provides  11  it  is 

going  to  ensure  Internal  security.  The  Communists,  on 

*• 

the  other  hand,  are  penetrating  villages  with  agents  and 
workers,  who  gather  information  ami  build  organizations 
that  mobilize  the  energies  o£  the  idle  and  disaffected. 

Any  success  they  may  have  will  necessarily  be  attributable 
to  superior  information  and  organization.  The  government, 
the  authors  believe,  must  neutralize  these  efforts  by 
using  comparable  techniques. 

As  already  suggested,  the  administration 'u  piosencu 
in  the  village  might  be  strengthened  if  district  officers 
wore  required  to  make  periodic  visits  to  the  communities 
under  their  Jurisdiction.  The  main  value  of  such  visits 
would  11<  in  their  affording  villagers  a  sense  of  partici 
pntion  in  the  governmental  process  and  giving  district 
officers  an  opportunity  to  determine  local  needs  and  ways 
of  meeting,  them.  To  the  extent  chat  they  provided  some 
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vli  lasers  with  n  moans  ior  re-eotnh  1  ishltig  traditional 
patron  c  I  lent  Lieu,  they  would  In  mid '*■  tonally  useful 

IJeyond  this ,  however,  the  district  officer's  capacity 
to  exorcist  Information  1 1  nd  organizational  functions  in 
t  It  v i I  I w f, o s  Is  severely  limited.  For  one  tiling,  his 
administrative  respuns Ih 1 1 Ities  have  so  mushroomed  In 
recent  years  ns  to  allow  ioi  little  more  than  Liu  formal 
accomplishment  of  paper  wort*.  Ilnrrlpan  (1959)  reports 
that  1 1  ready  "there  exist  some  hundred  tieparaLe  functions 
which  have  been  Assigned  La  the  district  officer"  (p.  179). 
Needless  to  say,  most  of  these  function!)  derive  from  tin 
hurt  uicratic  needs  of  administrators  in  IWmyltok  and  me 
not  necessarily  relevant  Lo  local  district  aflnirs.  As 
a  result,  Lbe  dlstricL  officer  today  lias  little  Lime  mid 
energy  left  for  the  concerns  of  Ills  vi  l  lap, ora. 

Moreover,  the  din tr let  officer  Illustrates  the 
widening  social,  economic,  and  cultural  pap  between  the 
rural  population  and  the  educated  leadership  of  the 
country.  Though  this  factor  should  not  be  overempban I  zed , 
it  is  nl  some  importance,  A«  member*  of  the  Thai  elite 
are  jjainlrig  in  educational  and  bureaucratic  experience, 
they  au<  becoming  increasingly  assimilated  to  the  ethos 
oi  industrial  society.  it  would  la  difficult  to  Bay  how 
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fur  this  process  lies  progressed .  hut  In  Lbe  extent  LluiL 
iL  tins,  It  inhibits  communication  bo  tween  the  district 
officer  and  Ills  population.  It  is  not  to  he  supposed 
tint  the  typical  district  officer  is  unhappy  in  ii in  work 
nnd  would  prefer  to  he  in  a  min  is  try  in  Bangkok.  indeed, 
Uorrlppin  indicate*  that  the  morale  of  the  provincial 
administrators  is  Kami  and  tli.it  they  Lake  considerable 
pride  In  their  Jobs.  The  main  problem  Ilea  in  the  1  >nda- 
iiientn1  differences  in  outlook  between  the  official  and 
the  people. 

What  kind  of  administrative  institution  could  be 
developed  that  would  lurid};*:  the  informational  and  organi¬ 
zational  gap  between  village  and  central  government? 

Various  ideas  have  already  been  put  forward,  including 
the  oBtnbl  ishuient  of.  a  local  peace  corps  and  the  setting 
up  of  village  commit  teen  .  The  authors'  suggestion  would 
hi  lor  the  formation  of  a  professional ly  trained  pro¬ 
vincial  service,  which  would  work  in  the  intermediate 
area  of  the  communes  to  build  a  iitroiiK  link  between  L lie 
central  administration  and  whatever  local  self-government 
might  exist  or  develop,  By  "professional"  training  wc 
menu  Hornet  blip;  comparable  to  L  lie  qualifications  of  the 
literate  nnd  Kennra 1 ly  well  informed  village  schoolteacher. 
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Something  approaching  this  function  Is  envisaged  in  the 
present  training  oi  village  workers  for  the  community 
development  program.  i'lie  service  suggested  in  LhLs 
im'tiiorsndum,  however,  would  encompass  much  wider  reaporisi 
hilitl,(M.  Its  tasks  would  he  to  maintain  daily  contacL 
with  villages,  provide  reports  ranging  from  population 
statistics  Lo  genera  1  judgments  on  Inctl  altitudes,  and 
ejpply  organizational  leadership  to  whatever  local  self- 
government  commiLtoes  mlghL  exist.  It  should  have  no 
police  powers,  its  |)rimary  purpose  being  Lo  provide  a 
link  in  commun icst ion  and  to  personify  the  government. 

To  he  effective  in  their  iunetlmi,  members  of  Lite  service 
must  have  official  status  anil  adequate  salaries.  They 
should  come  from  outside  the  community  (hut  not  Lie  region), 
no  as  to  preclude  any  political  or  social  obligations  to 
individual  villagers.  Mont  impnrLanL  perhaps,  they  must 
have  tin  full  support  of  their  district  officers  in  the 
recommendations  they  make  and  in  the  programs  Lhey 
imp  1  suit  it  L 

from  a  political  and  psycho  logics  1  point  of  view , 
their  Job  would  not  he  easy.  Although  agenLtt  of  the 
central  government  are  closely  affiliated  with  the  district 
office,  they  would  he  represent  in*  the  villagers'  interests 
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in  tls*  community,  ibis  role  of  "political  broker"  1  -- 
which  would  he  i  new  phenomenon  in  Thai  administrative 
hint itut ions  --  could  he  played  effectively  only  so  lone, 
mi  the  district  of  finer  won  genuinely  concerned  wild  the 
wolfnru  ol  his  vil  Intern  ind  therefore  sympathetic  and 
helpful  to  members  of  Hiich  n  service.  Althouy.li  a 
departure  from  tradition,  it  would  he  most  likely  to  find 
acceptance  in  thoso  parts  of  rural  Tlinilaiul  where  the 
nuud  for  improved  coimnunication  is  felt  most  acutely  liy 
both  the  district  officer  and  the  people.  The  success  ol 
such  n  prof, ram,  of  course,  would  depend  almost  completely 
upon  the  quality  of  tho  personnel  selected. 


JThe  term  "|iolitical  broker,"  coined  by  the  nntnro- 
pologist  l.ric  Wo  Li  (1956)  has  heen  used  hy  Moorman 
(1962a)  to  characterize  the  role  of  Lite  headman  in  a 
Thni-Lup  vllLage  of  Northern  Thailand.  As  used  hy  both 
men,  however,  the  Lerm  einphns  i/.en  the  vulnerable, 
exposed,  and  con  Cl ict- laden  nature  of  that  role, 
Moorman's  headman  must  serve  one  party  hut  derive  hlu 
rewards  from  the  other;  he  is  completely  subordinate 
lo  his  district  officer  and  cannot  he  sure  of  any 
tangible  rewards.  In  the  present  context,  tho  term  has 
n  different  connotation.  It  In  ansumed  here  tlmL  the 
"broker"  ran  nerve  the  interests  of  both  his  "el  lentil" 

--  the  government  and  the  villagers  --  heem.no  each  has 
something  to  gain  by  the  arrangement,  arid  that  the 
rewards  tor  his  services  will  lie  forthcoming. 
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IV.  THK  VILLAGE  SOCIAL  STRUCTURE 

The  Col  lowing  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  major 
facets  of  the  village  social  structure  ns  they  relate 
to  problems  of  internnl  security. 

The  social  structure  of  the  Thai  village  is  markedly 
simple  The  majority  o  villagers  are  likely  to  feel  nn 
enduring  commitment  to  five  social  units'  (1)  the 
"nuclear  family"  (l.c.,  parents  and  their  unmarried 
children),  (2)  a  1 oosc ly-de lined  laterally-oriented 
system  of  kinship,  (3)  the  nnL  ion-state,  (A)  the  village 
temple,  and  (5)  the  village  school.6  The  lost  two  are 
symbolic  of  the  village  itself;  Lhey  provide  the 
community  with  its  Identity.  Apart  from  those  live 
units,  however,  there  arc  no  caBtes,  occupational 
grouping*1,  neighborhood  alliances,  or  groups  expressive 
ol  village  solidarity  (such  nH  councils  nr  governing 
•'Partis)  that  might  impose  a  continuing  sense  of  obliga¬ 
tion  on  villagers  or  to  whose  norms  or  behavior  Lhey 
must  conform.  in  moot  communities,  peasants  are  not 
expected  to  contribute  their  labor  to  the  village,  to 
mrve  in  village  guards,  to  tollow  the  dictates  ol 


f’Th«se  comments  represent  a  slightly  revised  version 
ol  a  d<  script  ion  of  village  social  structure  appear lnj  i. 
Phillips  1‘lh'lh. 
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vilfage  i*l dors,  nr  even  actively  to  co-operate  with  one 
another.  Villagers  have  a  variety  ot  personal  friend¬ 
ships,  but  these  are  not  group  relationships  based  on 
oxpocLat  ions  ot  reciprocal  benolit.  The  muimnniH  gossip, 
drinking,  and  gnitih  1  tug  groups  are  notoriously  unstable 
associations  that  involve  little  psychic  investment. 
l.xeepL  for  tlteli  oh  I  i  gat  ton  to  tile  J  lvo  institutions 
mentioned  above  mil  to  i  lew  functionally  specific  organ i 
zaLions,  indicated  below,  Thai  peasants  tuncLlon  primarily 
as  individuals  whose  major  goal  in  liLo  is  to  obtain 
sufficient  land  to  support  themselves,  their  growing 
children,  and  their  religious  obligations,  tree  from 
physical  Insecurity  and  entangling  uncial  commitments . 

the  lew  organizations  serving  specific  functions  are 
of  two  kinds;  those  that  emerge  only  during  certain 
Limes  ol  the  year  mid  those  involving,  only  a  handful  of 
people.  The  eo  operative  work  groups  lor  r ico-h  irveiiL  log 
are  illustrative  ol  the  former,  l.ven  they,  however,  are 
arrangements  between  Individual  famllLes,  ami  t he* 
responsibility  hr  compensating  Lite  worltei  I  m  his  label 
Ilea  wLtli  each  participating  I  nnlly,  not  v/IlIi  the  group, 
flit'  foui  functionally  spool  lit  groups  Involving,  ally  i 
lew  perilous  are  the  temple  lay  ronnnittee ,  Lin  so  called 
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vllluge  council,  the  village  schoe Headier s ,  and  the 
vil  Inge  headmen.  As  potential  leadership  cadres,  lh««« 

groups  deserve  a  lew  words. 

The  functions  of  the*  temple  lay  committee  are 
limited  to  such  secular  tasks  of  administration  an 
handling  temple  ti nances  and  arranging  fairs  and  other 
secular  events  held  in  the  Lemple.  Membership  in  the 
committee  brings  some  prestige,  an  well  oh  Ikuldhist 
merlL,  to  a  lew  nelotl  member h  of  the  community.  While 
some  of  these  may  also  have  political  standing,  oilier h 
are  simply  ordinary  villagers  motivated  by  religious 
devotion.  In  the  authors'  judgment,  the  insks  oi  the 
tempi e  lay  committee  have  by  tradition  become  so  confined 
lo  temple  administration  that  any  attempt  lo  expand  Lin 
functions  Lo  other  areas  would  meet  with  failure. 

The  government-created  "village  (lainhon)  councils 
were  established  by  flat  In  19%,  when  each  hamlet  in 
a  commune  w«i  milluirUnd  Lo  elecL  one  member,  and  these, 
together  with  Liu  headmen  «x  oflicio,  count  tlulcd  Lhe 
council  In  tin  words  of  tin  Interior  Department  (19'1), 
they  were  "encouraged  to  better  their  slnndmd  of  living 
nul  provlth  to>  tin  amen  J  l  leti  of  Lie  villages,  ucli  an 
rarnU,  bridge* ,  wt  I  Is,  and  dams,  with  advice  and 
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>u i dance  ol  Nni  Amphora  [district  officer*].  They  [were] 
expected  to  find  labourers  and  money  among  themselves  in 
the  spirit  of  sell  help." 

Although  ninny  villages  today  have  their  village 
councils,  these  ore  for  the  moat  part  paper  organ  1/atlonu 
In  one  village  known  intimately  to  one  ol  the  authors, 
council  member  *  were  selected  by  the  liemlmen  ami  ittemled 
only  one  meeting,  Ln  two  years ,  where  they  npprovtd  the 
Lniuhnn  and  muhnn  hudguL  presented  by  the  district  oLiicer 
llie  author  interviewed  several  ol  the  memhers  ,  Lin  et  ol. 
whom  did  not.  know  what  Lhe  Lr  function  was  supposed  to  he. 
The  institution  thus  far  lacks  vitality;  certnir.y,  in 
Li,e  particular  village  studied,  it  had  not  become  a  means 
of  expressing  village  solidarity.  Its  future  potential 
Ls  Impossible  to  assess,  hut  Lhe  author*'  opinion  ahouL 
the  need  for  outside  leadership  '  is  confirmed  by  Lhe 
Interim  Department's  summary  statement:  '  In  practice, 
the  success  or  failure  of  the  Tnmhol  (tamhoii)  Authorities 
in  any  p.nLlcular  district  depends  very  much  on  Lhe  atti¬ 
tude  ol  the  Nai  Ampluir  towards  them."  (Thailand, 
Department  ol  tin)  Interior,  WTd.) 

01  the  various  institutionally  important  personali¬ 
ties  in  rural  Thailand,  perhaps  none  Is  sociologically 
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ah  significant  for  Lhe  problems  o£  internal  security  an 
Lin  village  sehoo  1  teacher  or  horn!  Mellon  1  teacher  .  Although 
teacher*  have  no  i'ovmwl  miLhorlty,  their  in  forma  l  power 
i>s  consider  ah  le .  because  oL  their  relatively  modern 
in, L  look  anil  Lin  likelihood  that  they  have  instructed  moot 
of  the  younger  people  in  the  eoiuimm  1  ty ,  they  are  often 
Liu  mow  t  respected  secular  leaders  In  Lhe  village,  ’lhe 
i  it  u  is  tan  l  district  oiiicers  interviewed  unanimously 
reported  thnL,  in  intrn  village  problems  or  conflicts, 

Lhe  individual  most  ireijuently  sought  out  tm  counsel  or 
mediation  la  the  head  schoo  I  teacher ,  along,  wiLli  Lin 
local  huildhis t  abbot,  by  preicrence  over  tin-  local 
headman.  The  viability  ol  any  village  security  measure 
--  such  an,  tor  example,  a  village  defense  corps  (set 
Suction  V  of  this  memorandum)  --  in  likely,  therefore, 
to  dc|R!iul  on  tho  approval,  it  not  Lhe  orgnni/.al. ional 
counsel,  of  the  head  school  teachers . 

The  position  ol  Lhe  abbot  or  head  monk  of  tine  local 
tempi o  Is  a  w Ip, ni I  Leant  one  in  the  structure  of  tho  Thai 
rural  community.  Generally  speaking,  he  enjoys  Lhi 
greatest  prestige  in  the  community  mil  rervefi  an  Its 
moral  leader.  Therefore,  his  specific  approval  should 
lu-  considered  as  essential  to  the  success  of  any  course 
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oL  action  not  fully  sanctioned  by  tradition  The  nbbuLs, 
mul  monks  in  general,  in  o  not  Uko  I  y  to  become  nctivo 
leaders  in  the  dove  In  pinout  ol  miy  program,  since  tin 
liuddhiet  religion  commits  them  to  .in  essentially  coutem 
pi  alive  1  lie*.  N jvc  i  the  1  oh b  ,  the  abbot,  in  particular, 
euntnmar  i  1  y  plays  the  part  ol  conns*  lot  mil  idvlser  to 
tin  eomnuin l.Ly  on  inaLlers  both  sail'd  mid  prolan*  ,  and 
his  disapprova  I  could  drain  the  vitality  1  roin  any  oiloit. 

Throughout  thin  paper,  relatively  little  attintion 
has  been  given  to  Lhe  potential  conti  Lbution  ol  the 
v  i  I  lag e  headman  to  internal  security •  lhi:  omission  h  in 
not  been  unintentional.  His  role  varies  considerably 
from  one  part  ol.  rural  Thailand  to  anot  iei  in  some 
villages  he  is  i  dynamic  community  leader;  in  others, 
a  passive  (and  often  senile)  messenger  boy  tor  the 
district  otficev.  In  many  instances,  his  luthorlty  In 
not  commensurate  with  what  one  would  expect  I  rum  bis 
official  title.  Most  headmen  perform  their  official 
functions  quite  adequately;  they  keep  birth  and  death 
records ,  in  lot  m  vl,  Hagers  ol  decision!!  made  by  the 
district  of! leer,  detain  suspected  criminals  until  the 
arrival  ol  the  police,  record  land  and  livestock  sales, 
,,,,,  to  It  that  villagers  pay  special  taxes,  and  entertain 
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viniLinj',  officials.  Hut  Lite  possession  o£  true  power 
cl^trly  1 1  not  mi  intrinsic  attribute  oL  this  rut*?. 

Some  headmen  have  nevertheless  noli  leved  power  by  vlilue 
ol  Lhoir  personalities.  The  majority,  however  ,  have  no 
j'^'iinino  authority  over  Limit  I e I  I uw  villagers.  At- 
repotted  by  Moorman  ( 1 9t»  2I> )  4  headmen  in  parts  ol 
northern  lltalland  tint  but  i  nel  I  uclutt  I  political  brokers 
between  their  villagers  find  Llm  district  officer.  Their 
posit  ion  1h  .1  result  not  only  o£  the  totally  different 
nets  of  expectations  Lhnt  Lhoir  two  "clients"  have  of 
them  but  nlao  of  the  iact  that  Lhey  luivu  little  Lo  of  ter 
to  either  client.  The  villaj'ers  in  the  community  in 
which  Moorman  worked  expect  tbaL  Lite  headman  will  "not 
lenr  the  officials"  find  will  "protect  the  community 
from  the  government",  the  district  officer  expectfi  that 
the  headman  will  orp.an late  and  recruit  villagers  for  road 
construction  and  other  district  needs.  When  the  headman 
meets  the  demands  of  the  district  officer,  he  loses 
leadership  and  prestige  in  the  eyes  of  the  villagers, 
when  he  meets  the  expectat  ions  of  his  vi  Hauers,  he  loses 
Ills  value  to  the  district  officer.  In  other  parts  of 
rural  Thai land,  the  problem  is  somewhat  different.  In 
the  Central  Plain,  for  example,  administrative  units 
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have  become  so  gerrymandered  --  through  administrative 
oversight  rather  than  poliLicnl  intention  --  that  very 
often  there  Is  no  relationship  r.L  all  between  a  "natural" 
community,  sociologically  viewed,  and  the  constituency 
ol  the  headman.  Thus,  a  single  community  may  cut  across 
the  territories  of  several  different  headmen,  or, 
conversely,  a  community  may  have  a  headman  who  makes  Ills 
home  in  another  village.  In  some  cases,  one  community 
even  overlaps  the  territories  ol  two  different  district 
oi i leers ,  and  the  result  is  conflict,  confusion,  and 
often  inertia.  Under  those  circumstances,  the  role  of 
headman  is  an  extremely  difficult  one. 
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V.  THE  VILLAGERS1  POSSIBLE  CONTRIBUTIONS 
— -  —  To  INTERNAL  SECUR.ttY 

Any  program  designed  to  deni  with  communist:  sub¬ 
version  nt  the  village  level  In  Thailand  should  have  nt 
lenst  two  dims:  (1)  to  deny  the  Communists  potentlnl 
recruits;  (2)  to  develop  village  organization*  or  cadres 
capable  of  responding  to  mul  overcoming  communist  pene¬ 
tration.  These  two  aims  are  closely  reinLod. 

Activities  that  would  deny  the  Communists  potential 
recruits  must,  oi  course,  take  place  on  a  broad  front. 

There  is  one  point  along  this  front,  however,  that  merits 
special  emphasis.  It  seemn  clear  that,  besides  the  tew 
individuals  (and  in  Thailand  the  emphasis  should  be  placed 
upon  "few")  who  are  ideologically  predisposed  to  communism, 
the  richest  source  ol  recruiLs  for  the  Communists  are 
those  villagers  who,  dissatisfied  with  their  lot,  are  a 
source  oL  disturbance  within  Lheit  communities.  At  least 
three  such  groups  can  he  identified,  though  they  have  as 
yet  exhibited  few,  It  any,  organizational  character  1st  Lea 
and  therefore  are  not  recognized  as  "groups"  In  most 
communities.  They  m*u  (l)  veterans,  (2)  unemployed 
villagers,  and  (1)  youths,  particularly  the  jrtniu_ j>naw . 7 
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Tlie  disaffection  of  veteranH  is  duo  mainly  to  the 
tact  that  they  return  to  their  home  villages  with  the 
expectation  of  being  honored  for  having  worn  a  uniform 
dud  having  lived  in  n  more  sophist icittcd  world,  only  to 
find  Unit  prestige  is  not  1  orthcumlng .  The  Common  tits 
not  only  can  award  Lliem  the  status  that  they  desire  hut 
can  nuiko  rondy  use  of  their  military  talents.  The 
unemployed  eve  especially  easy  prey  Cor  the  Communists 
because  they  are  both  poor  and  idle.  As  indicated 
earlier,  much  the  a  nine  applies  to  many  village  hoys, 
particularly  during  the  hot.  season  when  they  are  not 

U 

needed  tor  rice  tanning. 

The  point  ot  these  remarks,  of  course,  is  that  Just 

as  the  Communists  might  exploit  the  motivations  arid  even 

the  skills  of  these  marginal  groups,  so  riiighL  the  Thai 

government.  These  people,  in  tact,  could  form  the  basis 

ol  n  village  defense  corps  on  Llie  order  of  the  recently 

author  trod  Corps  of  Territorial  Defense  Volunteers 

(IhmgKok  Pont.,  August  2 1 ,  1902)  •  Conceivably,  soldiers 

* 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  perhaps  the 
major  reason  that  military  efforts  in  Dana  have  tended 
to  dwindle  at  the  beginning  ot  the  rainy  season  is  not 
that  the  terrain  becomes  impassable  hut  that  the  troops 
ire  needed  on  the  farms  for  rice  planting. 
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could  be  trained  prior  to  their  discharge  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  and  aculvitlrP  of  such  n  village  defense  corps. 

The  most  crucial  point  about  n  program  of  this  kind, 
however,  Ih  tint  t  h  it  it  hr  brought  Into  existence  --  In 
1'hnl  1  snd  It  in  Mil  ton  may  to  form  pnpcv  organization* 

--  lull  th. it  tlioH e  who  volunteer  to  Lake  port  In  it  he 
iSHigned  t  n  constructive  mid  personal  ly  rewarding  actlvl 
ties.  Cert  t  Inly  the  most  m-vfUi  function  It  could  nerve 
at  pr client  would  he  In  civic  notion  work,  under  the 
direction  of,  nod  Inter  posilb'ly  In  substitution  lor, 
the  proposed  Tbfll  Army  Civic  Action  teams.  A  major  dll'Ll- 
culty  with  these  army  teams  Is  that,  although  they  could 
obviously  he  very  useful  on  construction  and  roml-bul  ldlng 
projects  and  would  also  provide  evidence  of  the  govern¬ 
ment's  interest  in  serving  Lilt  peasantry,  tiny  do  little 
to  alleviate,  and  may  even  aggravate,  an  already  serious 
rural  unemployment  problem.  Combining  civic  action  and 
vilin  e  do  tense  activity  in  an  organization  of  local 
villagers  would  serve  to  avoid  thin  problem.  I  he 
experience  and  training  tliaL  young  villagers  would  gain 
by  pnrLlclpnl  log  In  civic  action  work  would  he  desirable, 
beyond  this,  they  could  be  trained  in  police  technique* 
and  In  bow  to  organize  their  villages  for  defensive 


pur  |X)»es  , 
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Kor  obvious  rumons,  those  suggest l®n*  tin  not. 
include  milittry  trainin  ns  such.  1’he  establ  i  aliment, 
nt  i  village  defense  corps  carrion  v/ltb  it  certain 
inti: ins le  dangers  .  A  heavily  militarized  village 
delonse  cnrpa,  c:rt  ited  to  meet  t  coinmun  lot  threat  that 
may  nevi  i  mated  ilizi  ,  m L; * li L  very  well  constitute  a 
hazard  to  tin'  hoc  ini  order.  Then1  fore,  the  emphasis 
nu,  lit  to  bn  on  the  practical,  technics  1 ,  nnd  Hcrvlcts 
ilLnifiisi  loiifi  oi  Lliti  program,  find  not  on  its  aggro tin ive , 
mili.Lnry  potontl.il. 

The  organizational  problems  in  developing  a  village 
dclcntie  corps  should  noL  he  overlooked.  There  is  n 
dilemma  to  he  faced.  IL  is  cle/ir  LhuL  tin  present 
administrative  structure,  consist  Lug  of  dltiLricL  officers 
nnd  village  headmen,  la  noL  capable  of  supporting  n 
util  1  heavier  burden.  And  even  if  It  were,  there  is 
serious  doubt  LliaL  village  headmen  have  tin  authority, 
leadership  caliber,  temperament,  find  competence  to 
organize  an  effective  paramilitary  organization  Alau, 
the  fact  that  village  headmen  represent  on  tab  I  Lshetl 
political  interests  won  Id  obviously  lessen  thali  sway 
over  the  veterans  and  vllla><  youths  On  Lin  other 
hand,  if  this  program  wort  organized  and  directed  ny  an 
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extension  of  the  civil  service  or  by  army  representatives, 
which  would  ensure  n  more  effective  nnd  politically  secure 
organization,  it  might  become  competitive  with  the  regular 
admlnlstret ive  system  and  thereby  engender  conflicts 
within  the  community.  One  'ay  out  of  this  dilemma  might 
bo  to  put  the  organ 1/nL Ion  and  training  functions  of  the 
program  in  the  hands  of  outside  representative#  --  which 
could  ho  Justified  on  technical  grounds  --  and  the 
authority  lor  its  execution  in  Lho  hands  of  the  village 
headman  and  head  schoo 1  teacher ,  with  the  latter  playing 
a  crucial  advisory  role. 

A  word  about  an  easily  overlooked  but  essential 
element  of  any  program  of  this  kind.  It  such  a  project 
is  to  have  vitality,  ii  it  is  to  be  consistent  with  the 
traditional  attitudes  and  motivations  of  its  members, 
it  should  be  set  up  with  some  of  the  rituals  nnd 
trappings  of  a  respectable  quasi-military  organization. 
This  does  riot  mean  spit  and  polish;  one  of  the  luxuries 
of  being  n  veteran  1#  not  having  to  conform  to  rigid 
military  demands.  However,  if  possible,  the  members  of 
n  village  defense  corps  should  be  outfitted  in  001110 
distinctive  Uniterm  and  should  receive  certificate#  el 
service  and  token  payment  for  their  time  and  effort, 


Equally  Important,  any  contr ibut ionn  they  made  Co  the 
community,  nuch  as  through  civic  action,  should  bo 
ceremonial  L  ly  acknowledged  in  public.  Abov®  all,  the 
voluntary  nature  of  tlirir  participation  should  always 
bo  remembered.  For,  if  such  a  program  work  to  acquire 
overtonon  of  curv^n  labor,  it  could  become  i  political 
boomerang . 


s 
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